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LETTER 


TO  THOS.  BAKE  WELL,  ESQ. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 


Sir  : 

If  any  apology  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  liberty  ta- 
ken in  addressing  this  communication  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
association  over  which  you  preside  with  such  acknowledged  advantage 
to  the  commercial  interest  of  Pittsburgh,  we  hope  a sufficient  one  will 
be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  herein  discussed,  and  its  relation, 
not  only  to  those  interests  which  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  your  as- 
sociation to  protect,  foster  and  encourage,  but  to  the  great  chain  of  im- 
provements, both  finished  and  in  course  of 'construction,  connecting 
you  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  to  the  eastern  terminus  of  that  chain, 
Philadelphia  herself. 

For,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  what  advantage  will  Pittsburgh, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  Pennsylvania  derive  from  the  completion  of  your 
great  Central  Rail  Road,  if,  in  the  mean  time,  the  current  of  travel  and 
of  trade — which  follows  in  the'wake  of  the  travel — between  the  Atlantic 
cities  and  the  great  west,  shall  have  been  diverted  into  other  channels? 
This  point  is  forcibly,  and  with  evident  feeling,  alluded  to  in  a recent 
official  communication  addressed  to  you,  and  read  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Trade,  by  Wm.  Robinson,  Jr.  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  in  wffiich  he  says : ££  You  are  not  now 
to  be  informed  of  the  gigantic  efforts  making  to  divert  the  whole  trade 
and  travel  of  Ohio  north  and  west  of  the  Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas, 
to  the  Lakes,  New  York  and  Boston,  by  the  construction  of  rail  roads 
from  Cincinnati  to  Lake  Erie.  One  of  these  roads,  the  Cincinnati  and 
Sandusky,  is  finished ; one  is  completed  to  Mansfield  and  progressing 
towards  Columbus  ; another  is  entirely  under  contract  from  Columbus 
to  Cleveland.  Thus,  by  three  several  lines  are  the  travel  and  transpor- 
tation about  to  be  intercepted  and  cut  off  from  us.  We  are  informed 
that  the  influence  of  the  finished  one  alone  is  now  sensibly  felt,  from 
the  abstraction  of  travel  hitherto  accustomed  to  pass  this  way.  What 
the  effect  will  be  upon  our  interests  (the  interests  of  Pittsburgh)  when 
the  other  two  contemplated  avenues  are  opened  in  the  same  direction 
from  us,  you  can  better  judge.  There , however , lies  the  danger.”— 
Precisely  so.  And  this  is  the  true  aspect  in  which  the  question  should 
be  viewed.  The  success  already  attained  by  the  great  commercial  ri- 
vals of  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  in  diverting  the  travel  and 
trade  “ hitherto  accustomed  to  pass  this  way,”  into  new  channels,  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  are  not  calculated  to  abate,  but  the 
rather  to  stimulate  their  efforts  to  widen  and  extend  their  control  over 
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the  same,  and  to  draw  new  supplies  from  sections  of  Ohio,  still  looking 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  as  their  natural  marts,  for  the  sale  of 
their  agricultural  products  and  for  the  purchase  of  their  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise. The  art  of  man,  however,  is  daily  surmounting  obstacles  in- 
terposed by  nature,  and  your  city  is  beginning  to  awake  to  the  fact,  the 
important  fact,  that  she  can  no  longer  reiy  on  her  natural  advantages,  to 
secure  her  commercial  greatness. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  all  who  have  an  interest  in  its  solution,  is  this.  By 
what  route,  extending  "westward  from  Pittsburgh  into  the  interior  of 
Ohio,  can  the  great  current  of  travel  and  trade  be  most  successfully  diver- 
ted from  the  Lakes,  and  directed  towards  Pittsburgh  ? And  inasmuch 
as  we  feel  that  Steubenville,  and  Jefferson  and  Harrison  and  other  coun- 
ties, including  the  entire  range  which  the  proposed  route  would  tra- 
verse, have  a common  interest  with  your  city  in  the  answer  which  may 
be  given  to  this  important  question,  this  circumstance  will  explain  the 
interest  we  take  in  relation  to  it.  You  are  already  advised  of  what 
steps  have  been  taken  here  to  further  our  views,  and  particularly  of  the 
fact  that  the  undersigned,  at  the  request  of  their  fellow  citizens,  have 
presented  to  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trade,  a memorial  in  which  we 
“ suggested  the  propriety  of  some  steps  being  taken  by  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  those  who  may  be  interested,  to  have  an  exploration 
and  survey  made  from  your  city  to  Steubenville ; and  if  found  practica- 
ble for  a rail  road,  to  procure  the  proper  enactments  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a company  to  construct  the  road.”  The  reasonableness  of  this 
suggestion  being  apparent  to  the  association,  and  its  importance  to  Pitts- 
burgh having  been  demonstrated  in  a report  from  a committee  of  theii 
own  body,  drawn  up  by  Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.  even  when  regarded  as 
a mere  local  question,  having  exclusive  reference  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  your  city,  and  as  a means  of  opening  to  you  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  coal,  without  any  reference  to  its  ulterior  and  immensely 
important  bearing  upon  the  western  trade  and  travel,  a committee  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  object  of  the  memorial, 
viz : having  the  route  from  Pittsburgh  to  Steubenville  surveyed  by  g 
competent  engineer.  Without  this,  no  just  estimate  of  the  compara- 
tive advantages  or  disadvantages  of  this,  with  ary  other  route,  can  be  1 
made.  But  with  the  information  which  such  a survey,  and  the  neces- 
sary estimates  of  cost  of  construction  based  thereon,  would  furnish,  not! 
only  Pittsburgh,  but  all  the  parties  who  have  so  deep  an  interest  at  stake  ; 
in  the  correct  determination  of  this  great  question,  would  be  furnishec  1 
with  all  the  requisite  data  to  lead  to  a right  conclusion  in  relatior 
thereto. 

Judge,  then,  with  what  surprise  we  have  read  the  communication  re-i 
cently  read  before  your  association  by  Wm.  Robinson,  Jr.  President  oJ 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Company,  and  published  in  the1 
papers  of  your  city,  in  which,  with  all  the  acknowledged  deficiency  of 
data  to  lead  to  any  just  conclusion  on  the  point  which  he  has  made,  h< 


has  attempted  to  institute  a comparison  between  the  route,  or  rather  the 
three  several  routes  in  contemplation  of  the  company  over  which  he  pre- 
sides, and  that  to  which  we  are  desirous  of  directing  your  attention,  as 
a means  of  access  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  And  so  thorough- 
ly satisfied  does  Col.  R.  appear  to  be  with  the  results  of  his  comparison, 
that  he  congratulates  himself  and  your  community  with  “ thereby  remo- 
ving forever  all  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  energies  of  this 
community  should  be  applied.”  But,  without  any,  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  permitting  any  personal  feeling  to  be  mixed  in  with  a question 
exclusively  of  public  interest,  we  would  simply  remind  the  Col.  of  one 
of  the  wise  sayings  of  old,  “ let  him  that  putteth  on  his  armour,  not 
boast  like  him  that  taketh  it  off.” 

Admitting,  then,  as  we  do,  that  so  far  as  the  route  proposed  by  us  is 
concerned,  we  are  not  provided  with  all  the  necessary  data  to  lead  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  its  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages,  we  are 
forced,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  whole  question,  to  meet  the 
allegations  of  Col.  R.  with  such  facts  as  we  find  ourselves  provided 
with.  And  if  these  facts  shall  satisfy  you,  and  others  interested  in  the 
question,  that  before  embarking  in  a great  work  like  this,  not  only  in- 
volving the  outlay  of  a large  sum  of  money,  but  calculated  to  exert  an 
immense  influence  over  the  future  destinies  of  your  city : an  influence 
which  will  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  in  proportion,  not  only  to  the 
skill  and  wisdom  with  which  you  apply  your  energies,  but  to  the  right 
direction  given  them  ; if,  wre  say,  these  facts  shall  satisfy  you,  that  be- 
fore embarking  in  such  a work,  the  merits  of  our  route  should  receive 
a full,  fair  and  candid  consideration,  we  will  not  regret  the  opportuni- 
ty afforded  of  correcting  some  of  the  errors,  both  of  fact  and  opinion, 
contained  in  the  communication  before  referred  to. 

And  here,  again,  we  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood.  We  have  no 
objections — not  one — to  the  route  designated  in  the  charter  of  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road  Company.  And  so  far  from  throwing  an 
impediment  in  its  way,  we  would  the  rather  lend  a helping  hand  to  aid 
in  removing  such,  if  any,  as  may  be  found  to  oppose  its  onward  pro- 
gress. As  citizens  of  Ohio,  we  rejoice  at  the  success  of  every  project 
to  open  a way  by  which  the  rich  products  of  our  noble  State  may  find 
access  to  an  easier,  and  a better  market.  There  is  room  for  all.  There 
will  be  business  enough  in  the  present,  or  in  the  future,  to  give  employ- 
ment, profitable  employment,  to  all.  Starting  northward  from  Pitts- 
burgh, whilst  our  route  runs  a little  south  of  west,  diverging  as  they  pro- 
ceed; their  route  continuing  parallel  with,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  Ohio 
river  until  it  diverges  at  one  of  the  three  points,  Big  Beaver,  Little  Bea- 
ver or  Big  Yellow  Creek,  “ the  Chief  Engineer  to  decide  which  one  of 
the  three,”  but,  in  any  event,  resuming  its  course  northward  and  contin- 
uing the  same  until  it  reaches  a point  in  Columbiana  county,  which 
is  in  line  with  or  u North  of  *North  Georgetown  in  Columbiana  county,” 

* Col.  R.  in  alluding  to  this  point  of  his  route,  always  calls  it  “Georgetown,”  but  in  the 
authentic  copy  of  the  “Local  Laws  of  the  State  of  Ohio,”  1848,  vol.  xlvi.  it  is  designated 
“ North  Georgetown.”  Are  they  the  same  ? 
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which  is  at  least  40  miles  north  of  Pittsburgh,  and  near  the  line  of  the 
41°  of  north  latitude,  stretching  thence  in  nearly  a due  west  course 
through  Canton,  Massillon,  Wooster,  Mansfield,  Bucyrus,  and  so  on 
to  the  Indiana  state  line;  whilst  our  route  retains  its  uniform  course  a little 
south  of  west,  widening  the  distance  between  the  twro  as  it  progresses, 
it  is  perfectly  evident  that  there  is  no  common  interest  to  them.  Each 
has  its  proper  sphere  of  usefulness,  its  proper  source  from  which  to 
draw  its  support,  its  proper  ends  to  accomplish.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  then,  in  this  communication,  in  relation  to  the  route  of  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Company  through  Ohio,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  kept 
in  mind,  that  it  is  not  to  the  route  itself,  as  such,  that  we  object,  but  to 
the  claim  set  up  for  it  by  Col.  R.  that  it  is  a shorter  and  better  route  be- 
tween Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  than  ours.  But  still,  as  the  Col.  has 
“ deemed  it  a proper  occasion  to  invoke  a thorough  examination  of 
the  merits  of  that  (our)  project,”  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  out 
of  place,  if  we  should  allude  to  some  of  the  demerits  of  his  project. — 
We  will  first,  however,  examine  his 

ALLEGED  OBJECTIONS  TO  OUR  ROUTE. 

The  first  particular  in  which  Col.  R.  does  injustice  to  our  route, 
is  in  representing  Mt.  Vernon,  in  Knox  county,  as  its  “ contem- 
plated terminus.”  In  proof  of  this,  he  quotes  from  a letter  of  Jas. 
Wilson,  Jas.  Means  and  others  to  the  Engineer  employed  to  sur- 
vey it,  in  which  they  say  “ our  charter  commences  at  this  place, 
(Steubenville)  extending  through  Mt.  Vernon,  Knox  county,  to  the 
Indiana  state  line,  in  Mercer  co.  But  at  present  we  propose  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  line  east  of  Mt.  Vernon.”  “Mt.  Vernon,”  therefore,  says 
Col.  R.  “ is  a point  in  their  Charter  to  which,  as  a contemplated  termi- 
nus,, no  reference  was  made  in  the  verbal  remarks  (of  the  Chairman  oi 
our  Committee  before  your  Board  of  Trade)  or  the  memorial  presented 
to  your  body  ;”  the  unavoidable  inference  from  which  is,  that  the  fact  ol 
Mt.  Vernon  being  designated  as  the  terminus  of  our  route  “ in  our  char- 
ter,” was  designedly  covered  over,  or  misrepresented,  both  in  the  ver- 
bal remarks,  and  in  the  memorial.  But  inasmuch  as  our  Charter  con- 
tains no  such  condition,  Mt.  Vernon  only  being  named  therein,  as  quo- 
ted by  the  gentleman  above,  as  a point  to  be  passed  through  in  our 
route  to  the  Indiana  state  line;  and  as  the  language  employed,  both  in 
the  verbal  remarks  and  in  the  memorial,  were  in  perfect  conformity 
thereto,  we  submit  whether  the  imputation  conveyed  by  the  language  oi 
Col.  R.  was  either  called  for,  or  authorized  by  the  facts  before  him. — 
The  memorial  speaks  for  itself.  It  says,  “the  undersigned  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  (by  the  citizens  of  Steubenville)  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  body  to  the  subject  of  a rail  road  connexion  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Steubenville,  and  thence  westward,  by  the  Steubenville 
and  Indiana  rail  road,  and  by  Newark,  or  Mt.  Vernon,  -with  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.”  Now  the  object  of  Col.  R.  in  representing 
Mt.  Vernon  as  what  he  calls  “a  fixed  fact”  and  “contemplated  termi- 
nus” in  our  charter  is  this — that  in  comparing  the  distance  between  our 
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route  and  his  to  Cincinnati,  he  thereby  increases  our  distance  nearly, 
and  shortens  his  own  the  entire  distance  between  Newark  and  Mt.  Ver- 
non. Whilst  the  object  is  therefore  apparent,  it  is  not  so  apparent  that 
it  justifies  the  end,  which  is,  in  effect,  a misrepresentation  of  the  actual 
distance  by  which  Pittsburgh  may  reach  Cincinnati  by  our  route.  But, 
to  prevent  misapprehension,  we  will  here  distinctly  state  the  fact,  that 
Newark  is  not  a designated  point  in  the  charter  of  the  Steubenville  and 
Indiana  Company;  but  every  advantage  which  we  could  derive  from 
its  being  so  named  (as  far  as  the  point  of  connexion  is  concerned)  is  at- 
tained by  a resort  to  the  charter  of  the  “ Central  Valley  rail  road  Com- 
pany,” which  provides  for  the  construction  of  a rail  road  between  New- 
ark and  Coshocton,  through  which  our  route  passes  ; and  at  which  a 
junction  would  certainly  be  formed,  with  both  Mt.  Vernon  and  New- 
ark. We,  surely,  have  the  same  right  to  assume  the  route  by  Newark, 
as  the  criterion  of  distance  to  Cincinnati,  notwithstanding  our  charter 
does  not  name  that  place  as  a point  in  our  route  to  Indiana,  as  either 
Col.  R.  or  ourselves  have  to  assume  the  route  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Sandusky,  or  any  other  finished  or  unfinished  road  either  may  intersect ; 
and  with  much  greater  fairness  than  he  does,  when  he  assumes  a route 
(as  we  will  show  presently)  for  which  there  is  not  even  a charter  grant- 
ed, much  less  a road  in  contemplation,  or  ever  dreampt  of,  except  by 
the  Col. 

Having  arranged  this  “ fixed  fact”  to  his  own  liking,  the  Col.  says, 
“we  will  therefore  proceed  to  consider  the  exact  distance  from  Pitts- 
burgh, via  Steubenville,  to  Mt.  Vernon , and  the  same  via  the  route  in 
our  charter , Canton,  Massillon,  and  Wooster,  and  we  will  give  the  fig- 
ures of  Dr.  Whippo  (the  engineer  who  surveyed  a part  of  our  route,)  as 
far  as  they  go,  for  their  benefit,  and  estimate  the  distance  from  here  to 
Steubenville.”  Col.  R.  having  kindly  given  the  figures  for  our  benefit, 
of  course  it  is  but  fair  that  he  should  take  the  estimate  for  his  own  bene- 
fit. Well,  the  figures  make  the  distance  from  Steubenville  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non 120  miles  ; and  the  estimate  of  the  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Steu- 
benville  makes  that — just  enough  to  make  the  whole  distance  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Mt.  Vernon,  via  Steubenville,  precisely  “ turn  miles 
greater”  than  “via  the  route  in  our  (the  Col’s)  charter:”  that  is  to  say, 
he  estimates  it  to  be  50  miles,  and  he  “ believes  this  to  be  under  rather 
than  over  the  mark;”  but,  having  two  miles  to  spare,  he  thinks  it  best 
not  to  be  too  exact  in  stating  “ an  exact  distance”  ! “ If,  then,”  the 

Col.  proceeds  to  remark : “ If,  then,  our  estimate  to  Steubenville  is  cor- 
rect, we  have  the  whole  distance  from  Pittsburgh,  via  Steubenville,  to 
Mt.  Vernon,  170  miles.”  But  if  it  is  not  correct,  what  then?  And 
that  it  is  not,  we  might  oppose  estimate  to  estimate.  The  actual  dis- 
tance, by  the  measured  and  graded  turnpike,  is  36  miles  from  river  to 
river ; and  when  it  is  observed,  that  Steubenville  lies  nearly  due  west 
from  Pittsburgh,  and  that  this  road  is  more  than  5 miles  north  of  a due 
east  and  west  line,  at  Florence,  only  12  miles  from  Steubenville  ; that  it 
is  one  of  those  roads  laid  out  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  country, 
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when  the  object  appeared  to  be,  rather  to  accommodate  the  farms,  than 
to  shorten  the  distance  ; and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  refer  to  the 
actual  courses  of  the  valleys  of  Harmon’s  creek  and  the  branches  of 
Chartier’s  creek,  which  do  seem  to  run  nearly  due  east  and  west,  we 
might  perhaps  claim  some  plausibility  for  our  estimate — which  is,  that 
the  distance  will  not  exceed  40  miles.  But  why  make  these  estimates  ? 
Why  attempt  to  forestall  public  opinion,  and  prejudge  a question  of 
great  public  interest,  by  making  estimates  of  matters  susceptible  of  ma- 
thematical demonstration,  and  so  easily  attained  ? 

And  here  we  might  dismiss  the  whole  residue  of  the  Col’s  objections 
to  our  route,  as  being  founded  on  the  same  species  of  assumption  ; but 
that,  to  pass  them  by  unnoticed,  after  his  announcement  of  hav- 
ing “ thereby  removed  forever  all  doubt”  on  the  question,  might  seem 
like  evading  the  whole  issue.  We  will,  then,  proceed  to  some  other 
“ fatal  objections”  to  our  route.  The  first  in  order,  is  the  “ obstacle 
of  passing  not  one,  but  two  great  rivers,  staring  them  in  the  face.” — 
Well,  the  best  way  to  meet  such,  and  all  similar  obstacles,  is  to  face 
them — square  up.  This  is  the  course  which  we  would  advise  the  Penn- 
sylvania & Ohio  Company  to  pursue,  in  overcoming  the  obstacle  pro- 
truded in  their  way  by  that  “great  river”  the  Alleghany — unless  they 
should  conclude  to  make  a “ contemplated  terminus”  in  one  of  the 
numerous  “ dependencies”  of  your  city — and  also,  by  those  smaller 
streams,  the  Big  and  Little  Beaver,  Tuscarawas,  and  numerous  others; 
all  of  which,  with  their  accompanying  ridges,  they  will  be  cutting 
at  right  angles,  from  the  time  they  “ head  Little  Beaver”  until  they 
reach  the  Indiana  state  line.  We  are  mistaken  if,  when  you  come 
to  compare  notes  and  look  at  profiles,  you  do  not  find  this  “bridge 
question”  pretty  fairly  balanced. 

But  why  should  a bridge  over  the  Ohio,  be  deemed  a “ fatal”  objec- 
tion to  any  rail  road  route  ? Give  me  where  to  sta?id , said  Archimedes, 
and  I will  move  the  world  ; and  surely,  with  equal  confidence,  in  this 
our  age,  the  age  of  rail  roads,  and  steam,  and  galvanism,  our  mechanics 
may  venture  to  say,  Give  ris  where  to  stand,  and — we  will  build  you  a 
bridge  ! Look  at  Wheeling  : how  bold  she  is  ! She  spans  fhe  Ohio  at  a 
leap!  high  above  high  watermark! — Look  at  Niagara : seethe  bold 
adventure.  Her  foaming  caldron  is  passed  by  a single  span — and  that, 
too,  for  a viaduct  for  rail  road  trains.  But  the  Ohio  “ at  Steubenville,” 
that  is  a “ fatal  obstacle,”  and  that,  too,  in  the  eye  of  a Pittsburgher, 
the  city  of  Bridges  ! Suppose,  then,  that  we  can  have  no  bridge  at  Steu- 
benville. Let  us  view  the  matter,  for  a moment,  in  this  aspect.  Was  a 
similar  obstacle,  but  much  greater,  both  as  regards  the  Delaware  and 
the  Hudson,  deemed  a fatal  objection  to  the  construction  of  a rail  road 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ? Did  the  Bostonians  deem  it  a 
“ fatal”  objection  to  the  route  of  their  Western  road,  that  the  Hudson 
could  not  be  bridged  at  Albany  ? Is  not  New  York  now  extending  her 
Harlem  road  to  the  same  point,  where  they  will  encounter  the  same  ob- 
stacle, and  will  doubtless  surmount  it  in  the  same  way  ? 
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But,  admitting  that  this  fatal  objection  is  not  absolutely  fatal — then 
“ this  obstruction  involves  a break  in  the  line,  which  fifty  miles  of  road 
would  not  compensate  in  the  delay  of  transfer  of  passengers  and  freight 
from  one  side  of  that  mighty  river  to  the  other,  in  ordinary  stages  of 
water,  “ and  not  unfrequently  for  a day  or  more  at  a time  entirely  impas- 
sable.” Here  is  an  obstacle  truly ! He  estimates  the  delay  in  crossing 
the  Ohio  “ in  ordinary  stages  of  water,”  as  equivalent  to,  or  rather  a 
greater  obstacle  than  “ fifty  miles  of  road.”  Now,  at  the  average  speed 
of  travel  on  the  rail  roads  of  our  country,  this  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  three  hours  time  ; and  the  estimate  of  time  required  for  crossing 
the  Ohio,  in  ordinary  stages  of  water,  is  therefore  at  least  three  hours! 
You,  sir,  and  other  intelligent  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  need  not  be  informed 
that  the  common  steam  ferry  boats,  in  use  here  and  at  your  city,  will 
cross  the  Ohio,  in  an  ordinary  stage  of  water,  in  a space  of  time  not  ex- 
ceeding three  minutes , and  a good  horse-boat  will  cross  in  less  than  five 
minutes.  And  yet  Col.  R.  gravely  estimates,  or  rather  amplifies,  this 
delay  of  three  minutes,  into  three  hours  ! But  that  is  not  all.  This  de- 
lay of  three  hours,  is  in  passing  the  Ohio  “ in  ordinary  stages  of  water.” 
He  adds,  with  an  emphasis  that  must  have  surprised  a Pittsburgh  audi- 
ence, as  to  this  mighty  river,  that  it  is  “ not  unfrequently,  for  a day  or 
more  at  a time,  entirely  impassable.”  We  have  to  regret  that  the  Col. 
has  left  us  to  conjecture  from  what  cause  this  strange  circumstance  to 
us,  not  unfrequently  occurs.  The  natural  inference  from  his  language 
is,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  mightiness  "of  the  stream  : but  this  is  so 
absurd,  that  we  must  suppose  that  he  meant  to  be  understood  as 
alluding  to  the  obstruction,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sometimes 
closed  with  ice,  that  the  Ohio  is  u entirely  impassable.”  This,  at  least,  is 
the  only  “ rational  view  of  the  subject”  we  can  take.  We  will  then 
here  state  the  fact,  which  may  appear  strange  to  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  causes  which  must  combine  in  order  to  close  the  Ohio  river 
with  ice,  that  owing  to  the  existence  of  two  shoals,  the  one  just  above, 
the  other  just  below  Steubenville,  (causing  one  of  what  some  writer 
beautifully  describes  as  a chain  of  small  lakes  into  which  the  Ohio  is 
sub-divided)  together  with  short  bends  at  the  same  points,  giving  a 
depth  of  ten  feet  of  water  for  one  mile  opposite  the  town,  at  all  stages, 
the  Ohio  is  almost  never  impassable  from  ice  opposite  the  town.  That 
is  to  say,  it  has  occurred  but  once  within  the  last  forty  years  ; and  then 
but  for  a very  short  time.  No  man  ever  saw  the  Ohio  closed  with  ice, 
at  any  point,  when  there  was  five  feet  of  water  on  the  shoals.  We  may 
say  then,  that  we  have  a concurrence  of  influences,  fixed  as  the  laws  of 
nature,  in  fact  a part  of  nature  herself,  which  will  preserve  the  Ohio  al- 
ways passable,  opposite  this  place,  by  steam  ferry  boats. 

The  last  and  only  remaining  objection  which  Col.  R.  presents  to  our 
route,  is  one  which  we  would  certainly  pass  unnoticed  but  for  two  con- 
siderations ; the  one,  that  we  wish  to  notice  every,  the  least  trivial  as 
well  as  the  most  “fatal”  objection  adduced  ; the  other,  that  he  himself 
considers  it  as  having  as  much  force  as  any  other  named.  His  lan- 
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guage  is,  “ not  less  important  is  the  fact,  which  we  derive  from  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  Captains  on  the  river  (Captain 
Stone)  that  at  the  single  port  of  Big  Beaver,  85  passengers  embark  for 
Pittsburgh  to  15  at  Steubenville.”  Admitting  this  to  be  true,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument , and  what  does  it  prove  ? What  bearing  has  it 
on  the  question  of  a rail  road  connexion  with  the  great  West?  If  the 
question  was  as  between  two  routes,  the  one  to  terminate  at  Big  Bea- 
ver, the  other  at  Steubenville,  then  the  fact  stated  might  be  important ; 
but  in  no  other  view  that  we  can  take  of  it,  does  it  appear  worthy  a mo- 
ment’s consideration.  And  yet,  so  anxious  does  Col.  R.  appear  to  be, 
to  conjure  up  objections  to  our  route,  that  he  pronounces  this  to  be 
1‘  not  less  important”  than  the  obstacles  presented  by  that  u mighty 
river,”  the  Ohio.  So  much  for  the  Col’s,  objections  to  our  route.  We 
will  nowT  advert  briefly  to  some  of  the 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  OHIO  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  CO. 

1st.  Length  of  Road. — In  the  official  communication  so  frequently 
quoted,  Col.  R.  says  : “ Now,  what  is  the  distance  to  Mt.  Vernon  by 
our  route  ? First,  to  Massillon,  101 — to  Wooster,  24 — to  Mt.  Vernon, 
estimated,  43 — or  168  miles  ; and  to  Mansfield,  158  miles,  without  the 
obstruction  of  the  Ohio.”  It  will  also  be  recollected  that  the  Col.  in  • 
speaking  of  this  route  in  another  part  of  his  communication,  describes 
it  as  “ the  route  in  our  charter .”  Now  we  assert,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  is  no  such  route  in  their  charter , as  that  “ from 
Wooster  to  Mt.  Vernon.”  You,  sir,  and  the  intelligent  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  may  draw  your  own  conclusions  from  this  fact,  or  perhaps 
as  the  Col.  would  call  it,  this  “ fixed  fact.”  Nor,  so  far  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, do  the  laws  of  Ohio  specify  any  such  route,  in  any  Company’s 
charter.  But  suppose  the  law  did  grant  this  right : it  would  avail  them 
nothing.  Acts  of  incorporation  cannot  overcome  the  barriers  of  na- 
ture. Such  a route  would  cut  every  intervening  stream,  the  Kilbuck, 
the  Mohican,  big  and  little  Jelaway  and  Schenck  creek,  and  every  one 
of  the  numerous  intervening  ridges  (and  who  that  has  ever  traveled  over 
this  route  can  forget  the  Loudonville  ridges)  precisely  at  right  angles. — • 
This  would  indeed  be  “ a road  of  bridges  and  tunnels.”  We  are  then 
at  Wooster,  which  the  Col.  makes  125  miles  from  Pittsburgh ; and 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  a highly  respectable  engineer  for  saying 
is  132,  thus — to  Big  Beaver,  28  ; Salem,  42 ; Massillon,  38  ; Wooster, 


24 — 132,  but  say,  125 

Add  to  Mansfield,  33 

“ to  Mt.  Vernon,  30 

Making  to  Mt.  Vernon,  188 


The  Col.  had  reached  this  point  by  taking  a short  cut , by  a dis- 
tance of — 168  miles,  showing  a saving  of  20  miles  ! 

But  to  this  distance  to  Mt.  Vernon,  “ via  the  route  in  our  (their) 
charter”  of  188  miles  must  be  added  the  distance  from  Mt.  Vernon  to 
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Newark  25,  making  their  entire  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Newark, 
213  miles.  The  distance  from  Pittsburgh  to  Newark,  by  Steubenville, 
is  156  miles,  making  a difference  in  our  favor  of  57  miles ; to  which 
oufffigures  add  7 miles  more. 

And  here  we  would  suggest  a simple  calculation  by  the  old  “ rule  of 
three,”  viz : If  50  miles  of  rail  road  are  equal  to  the  obstacle  of  the 
“ mighty  Ohio,”  what  are  57  miles  equal  to  ? The  important  fact, 
however,  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  this  estimate  of  distance  by  the 
Northern  route,  does  not  pretend  to  be  based  on  any  survey  made  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  a rail  road.  Judging  by  the  light  reflected  on 
this  subject  by  the  letter  quoted  below,  we  would  infer  that  the  increase 
of  distance  over  the  estimates  of  Col.  R.  in  consequence  of  the  swings 
which  the  road  must  take  in  order  to  gain  the  courses  of  intervening 
streams  and  ranges  of  hills,  must  be  very  considerable.  As  to  the  ele- 
vations to  be  overcome,  the  only  information  we  have  is  contained  in  an 
editorial  article  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  of  July  27,  which,  speaking 
of  the  route,  says  : “ We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the  President  of  this 
Company,  that  the  surveys  so  far,  are  exceedingly  favorable.  Four 
routes  have  been  surveyed,  by  the  Engineer  now  on  the  line,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Beaver,  near  iis  mouth,  to  the  valley  of  the  Northern 
Branch  of  Little  Beaver,  to  wit : — Brady’s  Run,  Powers’,  Newkirks  & 
Clark’s.  All  these  routes  have  been  found  perfectly  feasible,  with  not 
much  choice  between  them.  The  grade  in  no  case,  exceeds  forty  feet 
to  the  mile.  The  routes  are  also  very  direct  towards  Salem,  and  the 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  to  Salem,  by  the  Rail  Road, 
will  be  less  than  by  the  present  travelled  road.  All  the  difficulties, 
then,  of  reaching  the  table  lands  of  Ohio,  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio 
river,  have  vanished.  The  road  can  be  made  on  a direct  line,  of  easy 
grade  ; and  we  understand  the  Engineer  says,  at  very  fair  rates,  more 
cheaply  than  was  anticipated.”  We,  therefore,  give  them  the  benefit 
of  all  that  is  claimed,  which  is  the  distance  by  the  “ present  travelled 
road.” 

2d.  Obstructions  of  snow. — This  is  a consideration  which  you  can- 
not overlook.  The  point  fixed  in  their  charter,  which  they  must  reach 
before  they  assume  their  Westward  course,  is  “ North  Georgetown  in 
Columbiana  county.”  This  point  is  but  a few  miles  south  of  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Western  Reserve.  And  no  one,  who  has  paid  the 
least  attention  to  the  subject,  will  estimate  the  average  duration  of  snow, 
one  year  with  another,  at  a depth  of  from  six  inches  to  two  feet,  at  less 
than  thirty  days  longer  in  each  year,  than  you  have  at  Pittsburgh,  or 
we  at  Steubenville.  But  not  only  does  their  route  reach  this  northern 
point ; it  traverses  the  entire  state  on  very  near  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude ; but  approaches  nearer  to  Lake  Erie  as  it  runs  west , until  it  has 
passed  Mansfield,  opposite  to  which  the  lake  curves  nortlrward.  It 
was  with  an  air  of  triumph  that  the  Col.  exclaimed,  “and  to  Mansfield 
158  miles,  without  the  obstruction  of  the  Ohio  !”  but  may  we  not  add, 
158  miles,  through  frequent  sno^v  drifts.  Howr  much  of  an  obstruction 
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this  would  be,  you  can  better  judge ; but  what  traveler  on  the  route  in' 
the  winter  time,  would  not  exclaim,  with  Horatius  Flaccus  of  old, 

“ Jam  satis  nivis, 

Grandinisqoe  dirce  !” 

3d.  The  direction  of  the  water  courses  and  ridges  to  be  traversed. — 
On  this  point  we  will  not  rely  on  our  own  poor  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters. We  would  barely  remark  that  some  of  the  streams  to  be  cut , are 
the  branches  of  Beaver,  Mahoning,  the  Tuscarawas,  Sugar  Creek, 
Kilbuck,  the  three  branches  of  the  Mohican,  and  further  west,  but  be- 
fore reaching  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  road,  the  Sandusky  river, 
Brokensword,  Tymoche,  Eagle  Creek,  Ottowa  Creek,  the  big  and  little 
Auglaze  rivers.  But  having  the  published  opinions  of  a man  known  to 
the  whole  country,  and  who  is  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  topogra- 
phy of  our  state  than  any  other  man,  having  devoted  the  best  years  of 
a most  useful  life  (may  it  be  long  continued)  to  this  very  subject ; hav- 
ing the  published  opinions  of  Alfred  Kelley  on  this  very  point,  we  will 
present  them.  In  a letter  to  Louis  M‘Lane,  President  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  Mr.  Kelly  says  : 

Baltimore,  July  5th,  1847. 

Hon.  Louis  McLane  : 

Sir : — I accidentally  omitted,  in  my  communication  to  you  of  the  2d  inst.  to  re- 
mark upon  the  route  of  a railroad  from  Pittsburgh  west,  through  the  counties  of 
Columbiana,  Stark,  Wayne,  &c.,  in  Ohio.  Such  a route,  in  any  thing  like  a di- 
rect course,  1 consider  impractic  Me.  After  leaving  the  northerly  bend  of  the  Ohio, 
say  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Little  Beaver  it  muft  pass  through  a country  much  bro- 
ken by  hills  and  valleys,  whose  general  direction  with  few  exceptions,  crosses 
the  track  of  a road  running  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  To  obtain  anything 
like  a good  line  in  this  direction,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the  valley  of 
one  of  the  forks  of  Little  Beaver  and  of  Sandy  Creek,  to  the  Tuscarawas,  in  the 
westerly  part  of  Stark  county,  or  to  swing  round  to  the  northern  verge  of  this  hil- 
ly country  near  the  South  line  of  the  Western  Reserve,  after  leaving  the  Main  or 
Northwestern  branch  of  Little  Beaver.  After  reaching  the  Tuscarawas,  it  would 
also  be  found  necessary  to  adopt  a very  crooked  line,  governed  by  the  valleys 
of  the  streams,  in  order  to  reach  Wooster  in  Wayne  co.  Between  Wooster  and 
Mansfield  the  country  is  also  hilly — the  hills  extending  generally  in  a direction 
from  West  of  north  to  East  of  South,  and,  therefore,  across  the  line  of  a road  pur- 
suing an  Easterly  and  Westerly  direction. 

I feel  confident  that  no  favorable  route  for  a Railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
central  part  of  Ohio  and  Cincinnati  can  be  found  in  this  direction  which  will  not 
be  longer  than  the  one  suggested  in  my  tormer  communication,  via  the  valleys 
of  the  Sandy-Tuscarawas,  thence  along  the  valleys  of  Tomika  and  Licking,  or 
Walhonding,  and  Owl  creek  to  Mt.  Vernon,  thence  southwest  to  Columbus.  With 
all  this  region  of  country  I am  pretty  well  acquainted,  having  formerly  explored 
it  in  reference  to  canal  routes — and  latterly  lines  have  been  run  through  the  wes- 
tern portion  of  it  with  a view  to  discover  the  best  railroad  route  from  Cleveland 
to  Columbus,  the  minutes  of  which  I have  seen  and  examined. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  humble  servant, 

ALFRED  KELLY. 

On  this  we  will  make  no  comments.  It  speaks  for  itself. 

4th.  The  course  of  trade. — The  Col.  says,  of  his  route,  “ we  connect 
at  Mansfield  with  a railroad  now  finished  to  Sandusky  city,  and  in  fur- 
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ther  progress  to  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  A few  miles  west  of  Mans- 
field, we  strike  another  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland,  now  under  con- 
tract. Further  west,  and  in  the  line  of  our  charter,  we  penetrate  to  the 
great  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  rail  road,  from  all  of  which,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  at  least  a moiety  of  the  year,  an  entire  diversion  of  the 
travel  would  be  induced  to  our  line,  in  order  to  avoid  not  only  the 
boisterous,  but  long  closed  navigation  of  the  lake.  By  these  connex- 
ions, (he  continues)  we  certainly  can  secure  the  travel  and  whatever  of 
transportation  may  be  derived  from  the  lake  cities,  during  the  close  of 
navigation .”  He  then  adds,  “we  might  suspend,  here,  further  argu- 
ment, as  proving  too  much  is  sometimes  quite  as  fatal  as  proving  too 
little  a very  natural  reflection  this,  after  proving  that  his  route  would 
only  serve  to  divert  the  travel  and  trade  from  other  routes,  “ during  the 
close  of  navigation.”  We  here  submit  the  question;  would  not  this  be 
too  little  for  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Pittsburgh  ; too  little  for  the  no- 
ble ambition  of  Philadelphia  to  contend  for  ? Precisely  the  opposite 
of  all  this  we  claim  for  our  route.  Not  that  it  will  take  whatever  of 
trade  and  travel  it  can  pick  up,  during  the  “ close  of  navigation,”  when, 
what  little  there  may  be,  can  escape  by  no  other  outlet ; not  this  we  claim; 
but  that,  entering  boldly  the  lists,  it  will  stand  unrivalled  in  its  position 
to  command  the  great  current  of  travel  and  trade,  that  starts  from,  or 
touches  at  Cincinnati,  and  that,  accumulating  as  it  flows  through  central 
Ohio,  midway  between  the  Lake  on  the  North  West,  the  Ohio  on  the 
South  East,  would  carry  with  it  the  undeveloped,  and  as  yet  unknown 
products  of  this  rich  country ; returning  to  us,  in  its  reflex  course,  the 
manulactures  of  your  city,  and  the  merchandise  of  the  east.  But,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Col’s,  route  would  divert  the  trade  from  the  Lake  cit- 
ies during  the  close  of  navigation  ; another,  and  quite  as  important  a 
question  arises,  viz : what  effect  would  the  opening  of  navigation  have 
upon  the  current  of  trade  on  his  own  road  ? Would  it  then  flow  to,  or 
from  the  Lake  cities  ? Would  the  stream  on  this  one  route  flow  stead- 
ily eastward ; when  all  others,  having  an  equal  proximity  to  the  Lake, 
have  started  northward  ? Perhaps  some  light  may  be  shed  on  this  ques- 
tion, by  looking,  for  a moment,  at  the  course  of  trade  over  the  existing 
channels  of  communication  between  your  city  and  the  same  points. — 
The  capital  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  main,  has  already  opened  two  ave- 
nues from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  Ohio  canal,  starting  from  the  river  at  two 
of  the  three  points  in  the  contemplation  of  Col.  PCs.  company,  Big  and 
Little  Beaver,  and  penetrating  the  canal  at  Bolivar  in  Starke,  and  Ak- 
ron in  Summit  county,  thereby  opening  the  great  aorto  of  our  internal 
trade,  to  the  improvements  of  Pennsylvania.  And  with  what  effect  upon 
our  trade  ? Not  only  does  the  wheat  of  Starke,  of  Wayne,  of  Richland, 
and  of  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  south  of  the  points  intersected,  flow 
on,  in  its  wonted  course,  to  Cleveland,  to  Buffalo,  to  New  York  and 
Boston  ; but  an  effect  is  being  developed,  the  very  reverse  of  what  was 
anticipated.  So  far  from  diverting  the  current  of  trade  from  the  Ohio 
canal,  these  cross  cuts  are  merely  serving  as  feeders  of  its  trade.  Trade 


has  taken  an  inverse  direction  from  what  had  been  anticipated  ; and  now 
the  wheat  of  Carroll,  and  the  western  parts  of  Columbiana  and  Jeffer- 
son, which  formerly  was  conveyed  to  the  river  by  wagons,  and  thence 
to  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  is  taken,  by  easier  routes,  to  find  a bet-  { 
ter  market  at  the  North.  These  are  facts,  important  facts,  of  the  truth 
of  which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  en- 
quire. What  bearing  have  they  on  the  question  at  issue  ? Do  they  go 
to  prove  that  this  route,  which  Col.  R.  has  so  warmly  espoused,  and 
which  intersects  the  Ohio  canal  about  midway  between  the  two  points 
of  intersection  of  the  improvements  referred  to,  and  cuts  the  rail  roads 
leading  to  the  lake,  at  points  approaching  nearer  to  the  lake  as  it  extends 
westward,  and  therefore  at  a greater  relative  disadvantage  for  giving 
the  trade  an  eastern  direction,  will  carry  the  internal  trade  of  Ohio  to, 
or  from  the  lake  cities,  to  Massillon  or  to  Beaver  ? to  Cleveland  or  to 
Pittsburgh  ? to  New  York  or  to  Philadelphia? 

There  is  one  element  that  forms  a part  of  the  rationale  of  this  propo- 
sition, which  we  must  not  overlook.  It  is  this.  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton always  afford  better  prices  for  our  great  staple,  than  Philadelphia. 
New  England  produces  but  a small  proportion  of  the  breadstufls  she 
consumes.  Not  so  Pennsylvania.  Hence,  we  can  afford  to  incur  a 
greater  expense  in  reaching  the  more  Northern  market ; the  difference 
in  cost  of  transportation  being  more  than  compensated  for,  in  the  en- 
hanced value  of  the  produce.  It  will  not,  therefore,  answer  for  your 
interests,  to  occupy  equal  ground  on  this  question.  You  must  seek  and 
obtain  an  advantage  in  your  position,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract, and  neutralise  at  least,  their  advantage  in  the  market. 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  greater  advantages  of  our  route,  both  rela- 
tive and  positive. 

I.  Distance  and  practicability  of  the  route. — We  are  well  aware  that 
something  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  distance  of 
a suitable  route  for  a rail  road,  than  measurements  on  an  ordinary  map 
of  the  country : and  that  not  only  the  horizontal  length,  but  the  perpen- 
dicular elevations  of  the  planes  or  sections  of  the  route,  and  the  radii  of 
its  curves,  must  be  ascertained,  before  correct  conclusions  can  be 
drawn,  as  to  the  working  distance.  But  we  have  already  explained 
the  necessity  which  impels  us,  incompetent  as  we  know  and  feel  that  we 
are,  even  with  all  the  facts  before  us  that  science  could  shed  upon  it,  to 
do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  merits,  to  meet  the  question  with  such 
facts  as  we  have  at  our  hands. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  high  reputation  of  Dr.  Whippo,  as  a civ- 
il engineer,  will  have  any  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  facts  furnished 
by  him.  To  the  truth  of  this,  Col.  R.  himself  will  bear  witness.  We 
will,  therefore,  extract  from  his  report  of  the  survey,  such  facts  as  have 
a bearing  on  the  distance  and  practicability  of  the  route. 

“ In  commencing  my  survey,  I adopted  a level  85  feet  above  low  water  mark 
at  this  place,  or  40  feet  above  the  great  flood  of  1832.  This  was  done  under 
the  impression  that  a practical  route  can  be  found  directly  across  the  country  to 
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Pittsburgh,  and  with  a view  to  a viaduct  over  the  river  should  that  route  be  adop- 
ted. 

From  this  point  we  proceeded  down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  Cross  Creek, 
thence  up  this  stream  to  the  dividing  ridge,  which  separates  the  waters  of  Cross 
Creek  from  those  of  Connotten.  We  crossed  this  ridge  about  four  miles  South  of 
Jefferson,  on  the  road  leading  to  Cadiz  near  the  house  of  James  Hannah.  Thence 
down  an  open  ravine  to  Connotten,  thence  along  this  stream  to  a point  a little 
below  Bowers7  mill,  and  about  a mile,  above  Hagerstown.  Here  we  diverged  to 
the  left  along  a deep  valley  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  dividing  ridge  which 
separates  the  waters  of  Connotten  from  those  of  Stillwater.  Crossing  this  ridge 
at  a low  point,  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  Stillwater,  down  which  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Urichsville,  where  we  terminated  our  instrumental  examination.  From 
Urichsville  to  Coshocton  and  Roscoe,  and  thence  to  Mt.  Vernon,  I simply  made 
reconnoisance  by  travelling  over  the  ground.  The  levels  and  distances  had 
been  taken  several  years  ago  in  locating  the  Canal,  and  these  we  obtained;  but 
they  do  not  furnish  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base  a very  accurate  estimate  of 
cost;  still  joined  with  a birds-eye  view  of  the  country — such  as  the  one  just  refer- 
red to,  and  they  enable  us  to  determine  the  practicability  of  the  route,  and  come 
at  the  cost  sufficiently  near  to  answer  present  purposes. 

I am  now  prepared  to  say  that  the  route  is  practicable.  Our  maximum  grade 
is  slightly  above  30  feet  to  the  mile — our  minimum  radius  of  curvature  will,  in 
no  instance,  be  less  than  1500  feet — rarely  so  little — generally  from  2000  feet  to 
infinity.  I give  the  following  as  the  proximate  cost  of  the  work,  viz  : 

From  Steubenville  to  Urichsville,  48  miles  at  $14,300  per  mile,  $686,400  00 
From  Urichsville  to  Coshocton,  33  miles  at  12,100  per  mile,  399,300  00 

From  Coshocton  to  Mt.  Vernon,  39  miles  at  12,100  per  mile,  471,900  00 

Add  for  contingencies,  158,400  00 


Total  cost  of  work,  $1,715,800  00 

Jtwill  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  line  per  mile,  from  Steubenville  to  Urichs- 
ville, is  greater  than  on  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line.  This  is  owing  to  ex- 
pensive grading  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  Cross  Creek. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  grading,  I have,  of  course,  taken  into  account  the 
deep  cuts  at  the  two  dividing  ridges — averaging  in  the  one  case,  38  feet  in  depth, 
and  792  yards  in  length;  and  in  the  other  31  feet  in  depth,  440  yards  in  length. — 
Also  the  tunnel  at  Elliotts,  in  the  valley  of  Cross  Creek,  together  with  bridging, 
mason  work,  &c.,  &c.  The  cost  of  superstructure  is  predicated  upon  a single 
track,  with  rails  weighing  60  lbs  to  the  yard,  laid  down  upon  the  plan  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  road. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  table  of  grades,  that  our  highest  grade  is 
upon  19J  miles  and  that  upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line  it  will  be  very 
light — averaging  11  to  22  up  to  26  feet.  The  grade  from  Urichsville  to  Coshoc- 
ton, will  be  less  than  3 feet  to  the  mile,  and  that  from  Coshocton  to  Mt.  Vernon, 
5 feet  per  mile. 

TABLE  OF  GRADES. 


Plane  No 

Distance.  Grade  to  tlie  mile 

Plane  No. 

Dislance. 

Grade  to  the 

mile 

1 

3 miles  360  feet 

11.12 

feet. 

10 

1 mile  16  24  feet 

22.15  feet. 

2 

3 

cc 

1224  “ 

22.89 

cc 

11 

6 

cc 

1368 

CC 

*30.55 

CC 

3 

1 

cc 

984  “ 

18.54 

cc 

12 

4 

cc 

2208 

cc 

|30.55 

cc 

4 

2160  “ 

22.00 

cc 

13 

9 

cc 

2808 

cc 

5.38 

cc 

5 

1 

cc 

768  “ 

14.84 

CC 

14 

3 

cc 

576 

cc 

$30.55 

Cl 

6 

2 

cc 

1104  “ 

15.84 

cc 

15 

1296 

cc 

0.00 

u 

7 

1 

cc 

4656  “ 

15.94 

CC 

16 

5 

cc 

2976 

cc 

H30.55 

u 

8 

1 

cc 

768 

14.84 

CC 

17 

3 

cc 

144 

cc 

7.93 

Cl 

9 

1 

u 

3144  “ 

25.69 

cc 

* Ascending-  Cross  Ck.  Summit.  t Descending  into  Conotten.  J Ascending  Conotten  Summit. 

Descending  into  Stillwater. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  we  have  favorable  ground  for  the  construction  of  a 
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Rail  Road  upon  the  entire  route,  with  the  exception  of  15  miles  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  Cross  Creek  valley,  and  the  deep  cuts,  at  the  two  dividing  ridges  alluded 
lo.” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  exact  distance  from  Steubenville 


to  Urichsville,  is  48  miles. 

Uriehsville  to  Coshocton,  33 

Pittsburgh  to  Steubenville,  (estimated)  40 

Making  121 


This  is  the  entire  distance  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  unpro- 
vided for.  From  Coshocton  to  Newark,  the  route  of  the  Ohio  canal, 
the  distance  is  35  miles — which  part  of  the  route,  being  the  route  of  the 
“ Central  Valley  Company,”  we  have  every  assurance  the  citizens  of 
Newark  and  Licking  county,  would  assume  the  construction  of.  This 


gives  us  from  Pittsburgh  to  Newark,  156  miles. 

From  Newark  to  Columbus — an  extension  of  the  Sandus- 
ky & Mansfield  route — now  rapidly  progressing — 33 

Columbus  to  Xenia— -under  contract — 56 

Xenia  to  Cincinnati — finished — 65 

Making  the  entire  distance  to  Cincinnati,  310 


Or,  in  other  words,  placing  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  within  15 
Lours  of  each  other.  The  usual  running  time  of  our  passenger  packets 
is,  (in  a fair  stage  of  water)  36  hours  in  the  descending,  and  60  in 
tire  ascending  trip — the  average,  therefore,  is  48  hours ; in  other 
words,  the  trip  could  be  performed  3 times  by  rail  road,  with  an  hour 
to  spare  for  each  trip,  in  the  same  time  that  it  could  be  performed  once, 
in  our  passenger  packets.  But  if  you  take  off  four  months  of  each  year, 
when  these  packets  cannot  run — two  on  account  of  low  water,  and  two 
on  account  of  ice — some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  availability  of 
this  route  to  attract  the  travel  and  trade  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cincin- 
nati. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  our  “highest  grade  is  upon 
19^  miles  (being  30.55  feet  to  the  mile)  and  that  upon  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  line  it  will  be  very  light — averaging  from  11  to  22  up  to 
26  feet.  The  grade  from  Urichsville  to  Coshocton,  wTill  be  less  than  3 
feet  to  the  mile.”  The  feasibility  of  the  line  from  Coshocton  to  New- 
ark is  demonstrated  by  the  actual  construction  of  the  Ohio  canal ; and 
thence,  “through  a plain  or  open  country,  which  it  is  known  presents 
no  obstacles  worthy  of  note,”  over  which  a road  is  in  rapid  progress  to 
completion. 

2.  Points  connected. — There  are  certain  great  commercial  points ; 
some  made  such  by  Nature  ; others  by  the  genius,  the  enterprize  and 
the  public  spirit  of  man  ; others,  again,  the  result  of  these  influences 
combined,  which  no  one,  in  a question  of  this  kind,  can  for  a moment 
overlook.  Cincinnati  is  now  to  the  West,  what  Boston  is  to  New  En- 
gland ; what  the  city  is  to  the  state  of  New  York  ; what  Philadelphia  is 
to  Pennsylvania.  Her  population,  her  trade,  her  wealth,  are  now  great ; 
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but  what  are  they  compared  with  what  they  are  to  be.  During  the  year 
ending  Aue.  31.  1848. 


Her  exports  amounted  to 
Her  imports  to 

Of  these  exports,  the  articles  which 
markets,  are  the  following  : 
*Breadstuffs,  - 

Provisions,  - 
Dairy  Products,  - 
Dried  Fruits,  - 
Beans,  - 

Eggs,  .... 
Grass  Seeds,  - 

Whiskey,  - 
Cotton,  - 
Candles,  - 
Lard  Oil,  - 
Linseed  Oil,  - 
Tobacco,  - 

Wool,  .... 


$64,194,582  46 
62,784,276  11 

are  mainly  destined  for  Eastern 


$1,037,420 

70 

4,697,272 

39 

- 526,621 

50 

- 27,464 

00 

- 15,324 

75 

- 25,420 

50 

- 34,034 

00 

1,230,959 

40 

- 153,075 

00 

204,260 

00 

- 182,094 

00 

85,316 

00 

- 333,298 

00 

S9,134 

98 

Total,  - - - $8,641,695  22. 

Here  is  an  export  trade,  from  the  single  point  of  Cincinnati,  com- 
posed wholly  of  articles  tending  eastward  in  their  movement  to  mar- 
ket, now  amounting  to  over  eight  and  a half  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Of  the  Imports,  amounting  to  $62,784,276  00 


The  amount  of  “ Merchandise”  is 
To  which  we  may  add,  from  under 
Groceries,  Coffee, 

Fish, 

Spices, 

Teas, 


45,461,700  00 

the  head  of 

882,662  00 
145,514  51 
31,095  00 
87,930  00 


Total,  $46,608,901  51 

Which  is  the  proportion  of  Imports  which  passed,  in  the  last  year, 
from  the  East  to  this  one  point.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
4,105  arrivals  of  Steam  Boats,  and  3,513  arrivals  of  flat  boats.  Allow- 
ing 100  as  the  average  number  of  passengers  to  each  Steam  Boat, 
would  give  410,500  passengers,  by  steam  boats  alone.  We  must  not 
overlook,  as  points  connected  by  this  route,  Xenia,  Columbus,  New- 
ark, Coshocton,  Roscoe,  Urichsville,  Steubenville  ; and  as  brought 
within  its  influence,  soon  to  be  connected,  Zanesville,  Dresden,  New 
Philadelphia,  Dover,  Cadiz,  and  numerous  smaller  places,  the  business 
of  all  which,  not  being  able  to  state  in  figures,  we  will  not  estimate. 


* The  Breadstuff's  exported  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1847,  amounted  to  $3,268,086  50 
showing  a falling  off  in  this  article  of  $2,194,6u5  80,  the  result  of  a smaller  crop,  and  a 
greatly  diminished  foreign  demand. 
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As  bearing  on  the  question  of  direction , which  the  exports,  not  only 
from  Cincinnati,  hut  the  whole  of  Indiana,  and  a large  part  of  Illinois 
are  likely  to  take ; we  will  advert  to  the  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place,  and  which  will  doubtless  constantly  increase  as  facilities 
are  presented,  and  in  the  exact  ratio  that  they  are  presented,  for  an  east- 
ward direction  in  the  course  of  trade. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  the  natural  routes  presented 
by  our  rivers,  afforded  the  only  outlet  to  our  surplus  products.  Hence, 
New  Orleans  was  the  port  to  which  all  our  export  trade,  of  necessity, 
tended  ; and  whether  the  point  to  which  it  was  destined,  was  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Liverpool,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were 
the  channels  of  conveyance,  and  New  Orleans  the  gate  through  which 
it  passed.  But  now,  the  rich  country  bordering  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  its  numerous  tributaries,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Western  Illinois, 
are  throwing  their  vast  products  upon  the  same  market,  so  that  the 
price. of  Hour  is  often  as  low  in  N.  Orleans  as  in  Cincinnati.  The  East 
and  North  are  now  our  points.  Cincinnati  is  near  the  dividing  line  of 
our  export  trade,  even  with  the  existing  communications ; and  all  that 
is  wanted  to  draw  her  wholly  within  the  currents  that  flow  eastward  and 
northward,  is  to  open  the  way,  remove  the  obstructions,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits.*  Already  have  the  capital  of  Boston  and  New  York,  opened 
channels  which  connect  them  with  Cincinnati.  And  already  they  are 
reaping  their  reward.  Will  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  make  no  ef- 
forts to  retain  what  is  naturally  their  own  ? 

3.  Country  traversed. — But  it  is  not  only  to  the  points  connected, 
but  to  the  country  traversed  by  our  route,  that  we  would  invite  your  at- 
tention. The  State  of  Ohio  is  an  irregular  square  ; its  lines  running 
north  and  south,  east  and  west;  but  its  south  eastern  angle  is  rounded 
offby  the  course  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  stream,  which  forms  the  line 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  margins,  and  Lake  Erie,  which  forms  the 
northern,  are  the  natural  outlets  of  our  trade.  The  products  of  that  part 
of  the  state  which  are  within  reach  of  these  outlets,  by  ordinary  modes 
of  conveyance,  is  carried  offby  them.  But  the  great  interior  is  depend- 
ant on  canals  and  rail  roads  as  its  means  of  transportation.  Three  great 
channels  have  been  opened  for  this  purpose,  each  traversing  the  whole 
state  in  its  course,  viz : the  Miami  and  Ohio  canals  and  the  Cincinnati 
and  Sandusky  rail  road.  Two  more  rail  roads  are  in  rapid  progress. — 
But,  without  an  exception,  each  and  all  of  these  great  works,  traverse 
the  state,  so  as  to  connect  its  north  and  south  lines.  They  may  be  said 


* As  illustrating  this  fact,  we  take  the  following  from  the  Commercial  review  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Market,  October  4,  1848,  by  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  : 

“ Remarks. — In  those  branches  of  Trade,  which  are  in  a good  measure  dependent  on  a 
favorable  stage  of  the  river  for  shipments,  there  is  still  very  little  doing.  Prices,  however, 
generally  remain  firm,  and  there  is  a good  feeling  on  the  part  of  holders,  and  a willingness 
among  buyers  to  operate  so  soon  as  they  can  see  a fair  prospect  of  better  water.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Provisions,  which  are  however,  very  quiet. 

Provisions. — There  is  a decided  disposition  to  operate  in  Provisions,  but  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  probability  of  being  able  to  effect  shipments  within  a reasonable  time,  prevents 
transactions  to  ainy  extent.” 
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to  run  almost  parallel  with  each  other,  diverging  only  so  as  to  form  favo- 
rable points  of  termination  on  the  river  on  the  south,  and  the  lakes  on 
the  north.  Cincinnati,  Portsmouth,  and  Marietta,  on  the  river;  Toledo, 
Sandusky,  and  Cleveland,  on  the  lake,  are  the  respective  points  made. 
What  tendency  have  these  works  to  direct  the  course  of  trade  eastward? 
None  whatever.  And  yet  Columbus,  the  centre  and  capitol  of  Ohio, 
lies  nearly  due  west  of  Philadelphia,  and  but  little  over  400  miles  dis- 
tant from  it. 

Now,  in  what  direction  do  we  propose  to  run?  What  part  of  the 
state  does  our  route  traverse  ? Penetrating  it  nearly  at  the  centre  of  its 
eastern  line,  and  at  a point  nearly  due  west  of  Pittsburgh,  our 
route  continues  its  course,  midway  between  the  lake  and  the  river, 
bending  a little  to  the  south  of  west,  passing  through  Columbus,  and 
terminating  at  Cincinnati,  near  the  south  west  angle  of  the  state.  The 
line  which  it  makes  is  straighter  than  any  other  improvement,  canal  or 
railway,  that  traverses  it.  But  what  are  the  resources,  agricultural  and 
mineral,  which  the  route  would  embrace  ? We  will  now  allude  to  this 
question,  and  first  of 

THE  WHEAT  REGION  OF  OHIO. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  question,  in  giving 
preference  to  the  route  of  a rail  road,  and  with  a view  of  deriving  profit 
from  the  country  traversed , whether  it  passes  through  a wheat  growing 
region  or  not.  The  products  of  a corn  country  may  be  converted  into 
hogs  and  cattle ; those  of  a grazing  country  intb  cattle,  butter  and 
cheese.  The  cattle  and  hogs  may  be  drove  on  foot ; and  the  proportion 
of freight  furnished  by  the  products  of  the  dairy,  assuming  an  equivalent 
money  value  for  each,  is,  when  compared  with  wheat,  as  1 to  7.  The 
quantity  of  wheat,  including  flour,  exported  from  Ohio,  must  now  be 
at  least  15,000,000  bushels,  annually.  And,  whilst  there  is  no  part  of 
the  State  in  which  the  wheat  plant  will  not  grow,  there  is  one  section  of 
it,  in  which  it  seems  to  delight  and  flourish  as  its  peculiar  product.  As 
you  pass  North  of  this  belt,  you  enter  a grass  country  ; as  you  pass 
South,  you  enter  the  corn  region  of  Ohio.  This  wheat  region  embraces 
the  range  of  counties  stretching  between  the  41st  deg.  of  N.  latitude  on 
the  North,  and  39  deg.  30m.  on  the  South ; and  includes,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  the  counties  of  Columbiana,  Jefferson,  Belmont  and  Monroe  ; ex- 
tending westward,  through  the  State,  on  or  near  the  same  parallels.-— 
Now,  a glance  at  the  map  of  Ohio  will  show,  that  the  proposed  route 
traverses  very  nearly  the  centre  of  this  region.  Penetrating  it  JVorth  of 
its  central  line,  at  Steubenville,  it  would  not  pass  out  of  it,  until  it  cros- 
sed its  Southern  margin  at  Xenia,  in  Green  county,  but  65  miles  from 
Cincinnati.  The  length  of  this  line  is  203  miles.  Let  us  suppose  that 
a road  constructed  through  it,  would  attract  the  produce  from  a strip 
25  miles  in  width,  that  is  12  1-2  miles  each  side  of  the  road.  This 
gives  us  an  area  of  5,075  square  miles,  or  3,248,000  acres,  the  surplus 
products  of  which  would  seek  a market  through  this  channel.  Supposing 
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this  surplus  to  be  equal  to  one  and  a half  bu.  of  wheat  for  each  acre  of 
land,  (which  is  probably  under  the  true  quantity)  and  we  have  4,872,000 
bushels  ; or  near  one  third  the  entire  surplus  of  the  state,  as  the  quan-  ! 
tity  furnished  to  the  road.  The  county  of  Jefferson  contains  an  area 
of  257,701  acres.  It  exports  at  leas  600,000  bu.  of  wheat,  which  is 
more  than  2 bu.  to  the  acre  of  land.  Her  population,  soil,  and  other  j 
means  of  production,  are  about  a fair  average  of  the  region  we  de-  i 
scribe. 

We  take  no  account  of  the  corn,  oats,  barley,  tobacco,  horses,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  other  valuable  products  ; for  these,  though  very  large,  are 
not  the  great  staple  of  ihe  region  described.  But  we  must  not  pass 
wholly  unnoticed  the  product  of  wool,  which  is  becoming  one  of  our 
most  valuable  articles  of  export — much  the  largest  share  of  which  is  sold 
in  the  Philadelphia  market.  The  growth  of  wool,  and  the  culture  of 
wheat,  go  hand  in  hand  with  each  other.  As  the  same  climate,  the 
same  soil,  the  same  hilly  country,  are  adapted  to  both  ; so,  in  a profit- 
able agriculture,  wheat  and  sheep  alternate  best  with  each  olher.  Wool, 
like  wheat,  gives  good  support  to  the  transportation  business. ' The  j 
quantity  of  wool  grown  in  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Harrison,  and 
Carroll,  is  about  one  million  of  pounds.* 

MINERAL  RESOURSES. 

Coal  Region. — “Nature,  in  the  disposition  of  her  bounties,  seems  to 
have  bestowed  upon  Pennsylvania  more  than  a due  proportion  of  the 
treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Great  and  valuable  as  are  her  an- 
thracite  deposits,  and  rich  and  abundant  as  are  her  mines  of  iron  ore 
and  other  minerals,  her  bituminous  coal  region  is  still  more  extensive 

*J\role.- — We  might  here  present  statistics  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  particular  points  touched  in  our  route  ; but,  aside  from  the  reasonable 
doubts  which  would  rightly  attach  to  all  such  “exhibits,”  except  in 
such  cases  as  are  presented  by  a place  like  Cincinnati,  where  proper 
arrangements  are  made  for  obtaining  full,  accurate  and  authentic  statis- 
tics,  we  consider  it  more  satisfactory  to  base  a fair  estimate  on  the  I 
surplus  products  of  an  assumed  extent  of  country  to  be  drained,  than  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  quantity  sold  at  particular  points.  If  the 
extent  of  country  assumed,  is  too  great ; if  the  attraction  of  the  road 
would  not  be  felt  to  the  extent  of  12  1-2  miles  on  each  side  ; let  the  es-  1 
timate  be  reduced  accordingly. — Again  : if  the  estimated  surplus  of  1 1-2  ! 
bu.  to  each  acre,  is  too  large,  let  it  be  reduced  to  its  proper  amount.  ■ 
But,  as  this  section  of  the  State  is  perhaps  the  most  densely  peopled  1 
and  extensively  tilled,  of  any  part  of  it,  the  farms  being  mostly  small,  1 
not  often  exceeding  a half  section,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the  ^ 
truth  of  the  estimate,  by  simply  ascertaining  the  general  aveiage  for  the  ' 
quantity  of  wheat  sold  from  a farm  of  320  acres  of  land.  Is  it  less,  or  1 
more,  than  480  bushels?  We  know  some  farmers  who  sell  1000  bu.  off  ! 
this  quantity  of  land. 
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and  inexhaustible.5’  She  has  not,  however,  restricted  her  bounties  pre- 
cisely within  the  conventional  limits  marked  out  as  the  geographical 
boundaries  of  this  great  state.  This  vast  field  of  coal  extends,  from  the 
western  base  of  the  Alleghany  range  of  mountains  on  the  East,  to  the 
Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas  rivers  in  Ohio,  on  the  West;  and  from  a 
line  which  traverses  the  Ohio  river  15  miles  below  Wheeling  on  the 
South,  to  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North — embracing  art 
area  of  over  20,000  square  miles,  or  12,800,000  acres  ; equal  to  the 
whole  area  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Vermont.  But  this  is 
only  the  ascertained  area  of  the  surface  deposit.  At  Morgantown,  on 
the  Monongahela,  there  are  five  ascertained  strata  of  coal — three  above, 
and  two  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  “ There  are,  in  all 
the  beds  at  this  point,  twenty-two  feet  of  coal  in  thickness.”  In  their 
course  northward,  uvo  of  the  strata  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  rising  as 
they  proceed,  run  out  ac  Greensboro’,  13  miles  below  Morgantown. 
The  third  is  the  one  worked  from  Greensboro’,  along  the  line  of  the 
river,  to  Pittsburgh,  and  varies  in  thickness  from  5 to  8 feet.  “As  you 
retire  from  the  river  and  fotlow  out  the  creeks,  we  find  this  stratum  on 
their  shelving  banks,  and  sometimes  forming  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ; and 
when  you  reach  their  heads,  ir  has  sunk  beneath  the  surface  too  far  to 
■be  reached,  except  by  shafts.”  The  same  stratum,  as  is  supposed, 
appears  at  Steubenville  and  Wheeling. 

Below  the  bed  of  the  Monongahela,  near  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 
two  veins  have  been  discovered,  in  boring  for  salt ; the  one  at  a depth 
of  140  feet,  the  other  ISO  feet,  below  the  surface. 

At  Steubenville,  two  veins  are  now  worked.  The  one  is  about  300 
feet  above,  and  the  other  immediately  below,  the  bed  of  the  river.  They 
are  about  the  same  thickness,  varying  from  4 to  5 feet.  That  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  is  worked  by  sinking  a shaft,  immediately  on  the 
margin  of  the  stream,  (its  mouth  above  high  water)  and  clearing  it  of 
water  and  elevating  the  coal  by  steam  power. 

Up  the  valley  of  Cross  creek,  down  the  Conotten  and  the  Stillwater, 
to  the  Tuscarawas,  by  the  rome  of  our  proposed  road,  the  surface  strat- 
um constantly  makes  its  appearance,  in  positions  the  most  favorable  for 
mining  purposes. 

It  would  be  a waste  of  time,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  show  the  value  of 
this  coal  deposit,  or  its  influence  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  west,  to 
a citizen  of  Pittsburgh.  What  would  Pittsburgh  be,  without  her  coal? 
A few  years  ago,  when  the  population  of  your  city  and  suburbs,  (now 
cities  of  themselves)  was  thirty  thousand  souls,  “the  coal  consumed  for 
every  purpose  was  estimated  at  seven  millions  six  hundred  and  sixty 
five  thousand  bushels,  which  at  4 cents  per  bushel,  the  price  then  paid, 
would  amount  to  $306,600.”  Jn  the  same  ratio,  supposing  your  pop- 
ulation to  be  60,000,  the  annual  consumption  would  be  double — and 
assuming  the  average  price  to  be  5 cents  per  bushel — the  yearly  expen- 
diture of  your  city  alone,  for  coal,  amounts  to  $766,500,  or  over  three 
fourths  of  a million.  The  consumption  of  Steubenville,  for  all  purpo* 
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ses,  with  a population  of  7000  souls,  is  equal  to  1,200,000  bushels. — • 
“ At  the  port  of  Cleveland,  the  Collector’s  returns  show  the  receipts  of 
Coal  by  canal  for  the  year  1837,  to  have  been  1,238,622  bushels,  of 
which  the  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  took  away  336,442  bushels,  lea- 
ving for  the  retail  trade  of  the  city  903,180  bushels,  or  31,610  tons,  for 
the  single  place  of  Cleveland.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  Coshocton, 
Newark,  Columbus,  Xenia,  Springfield,  Dayton,  a large  portion  of  the 
Scioto,  Miami  and  Mad  River  valleys,”  and  in  certain  conditions  of 
the  Ohio  river,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  and  the  various  points  sup- 
plied therefrom,  we  may  imagine,  but  can  form  no  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  movement  of  coal  that  would  take  place  on  this  route.  Es- 
timating the  value  of  coal  to  be  a half  cent,  a bushel,  in  situ,  an  acre, 
with  a vein  5 feet  in  thickness,  would  be  worth  $700,07 ; and  allowing 
one  third  for  pillars  to  support  the  roof,  leaves  $466,72  as  the  value  of 
the  quantity  which  may  be  removed.  With  us,  one  cent  a bushel  is  the 
cost  of  bringing  to  the  platform — say  2 cents  to  cover  a fair  profit  to  all 
parties,  delivered  on  the  track  of  a rail  road ; carried  100  miles  at  2 cents 
per  100  bushels  per  mile,  it  would  cost  4 cents  per  bushel  transport- 
ed 100  miles,  or  $12  per  ton. 

But  what  value  has  our  coal  when  inaccessible  to  a market  ? What 
would  “ coal  hill”  be  worth,  ten  miles  from  Pittsburgh  ? Are  not  lands4 
selling  every  day,  within  the  region  of  this  vast  coal  field,  without  at* 
taching  one  cent  to  their  value  on  account  of  the  coal  they  contain  ? It 
is  only  at  such  points  as  Pittsburgh,  Wheeling,  Steubenville,  and  oth* 
ers  of  smaller  size,  and  in  localities  accessible  to  the  Ohio  river,  that 
this  incalculable  treasure  has  any  present  value.  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  running  a rail  road  through  the  heart  of  this  region,  not  only  upon 
the  business  and  profits  of  the  road  itself,  but  in  developing  the  resour- 
ces, increasing  the  wealth,  and  expanding  the  influence  of  this  rich  re- 
gion, and  in  placing  it  in  juxta  position  with  a country  destined  to  be 
densely  peopled,  but  without  coal,  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious 
consideration. 

Iron  Ore. — 1 That  vast  bed  of  iron  ore,  which  .starts  eastward  from 
the  base  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  Kentucky,  traverses  the  state, 
and  penetrates  Ohio  at  Hanging  Rock  and  thence  down  near  to  Ports- 
mouth, extending  thence  northward,  between  the  Scioto  and  the  Must 
kingum,  and  running  parallel  with  the  latter  and  the  Tuscarawas,  until 
it  reaches  the  head  branches  of  Big  Beaver,  cutting  the  whole  state  from 
south  west  to  north  east,  is  traversed  by  our  route.  The  richness  of  this 
ore,  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  derived  from  it,  is  well  known  in  the 
workshops  of  your  “ iron  city ;”  which  have  long  drawn  a large  part  of 
their  supplies  from  this  source,  from  the  points  it  touches  on  the  Ohio 
river.  It  is  also  worked  at  Zoar,  in  Tuscarawas  county,  by  the  indus- 
trious community  at  that  place,  and  in  Trumbull  county,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, by  an  enterprizing  citizen  of  Pittsburgh.  And  when  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting  iron  ore  with  bituminous  coal,  shall  have  reached  (as 
jTis  now  advancing  to)  perfection,  who  will  say  that  the  iron  ore  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Muskingum  and  Tuscarawas,  will  not  so  attract  the 
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coal  formations  on  the  east  of  those  streams,  as  that  the  two  will  fuse 
together  ? 

We  make  no  estimate  of  the  amount  of  transportation  which  Pitts- 
burgh would  furnish  to  such  a road  ; nor  of  the  advantages  to  her  of  se- 
curing such  a market,  as  is  here  presented  to  her  already  extensive 
manufacturers  of  iron,  glass,  cotton  yarns  and  cloth,  salt,  paper,  white 
lead,  chemicals,  &c.  If  she  is  now  the  Birmingham,  surely  she  would 
then  also  be  the  Manchester,  the  Sheffield  and  the  Liverpool  of  the 
West,  united  in  one. 

We  will  now,  very  briefly,  allude  to  the  proposed 

STEUBENVILLE  AND  INDIANA  ROUTE. 

You  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  the  “mightiness”  of  our  projects.  And 
yet,  like  the  beautiful  Ohio,  they  are  not  so  vast  as  they  may  seem  at 
the  first  blush.  It  is  not  entire  lines  that  we  propose  to  your  considera- 
tion, but  only  the  importance  of  “ closing  the  gaps.” 

We  have  now  before  us,  the  “ Indiana  State  Sentinel”  of  Sept.  23, 
1848,  published  at  Indianapolis  ; in  which  we  find  the  following  No- 
tice : 

, “ NOTICE  OF  LETTING. — Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  Rail  Road. — At  the 

'September  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine 
Railroad  Company,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  to-wit. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  a letting,  by  sealed  proposals,  of  the  clearing  off  the 
timber,  grubbing  and  bridging,  of  the  first  general  section  of  the  Indianapolis 
and  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  from  Indianapolis  to  Pendleton,  (in  sub-divisions.) 
on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  next,  at  the  office  of  the  company  in  Indianap- 
olis, and  that  specifications  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  each  sub-section,  will 
be  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  bidders,  at  tire  office,  ten  days  before  the  let- 
ting. JOHN  II.  COOK,  Sec'y.,v 

The  same  paper  also  contains  an  address  by  0.  H.  Smith,  President 
of  said  Rail  Road  Co.  to  the  people  of  “ Central  Indiana” — in  which 
the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the  construction  of  the  road,  are  sta- 
ted to  be,  “ to  intersect  the  great  lines  of  rail  road  from  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Philadelphia,  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio.”  This  is  a point  on  the 
•Cincinnati  & Sandusky  road — and  the  completion  of  their  road  to  that 
point,  will  at  once  connect  Indianapolis  with  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky; 
and  through  the  latter,  with  New  York  and  Boston.  But  Indianapolis 
is  nearly  due  west  from  Philadelphia — which  is  altogether  her  nearest 
and  most  natural  mart  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  How  can  Philadelphia 
be  connected  wuth  the  capital  of  Indiana  ? Is  the  question  not  worth 
the  answering  ? If  it  is,  we  will  proceed.  The  route  of  the  Steubenville 
and  Indiana  road,  extends  westward  from  Coshocton,  through  Mt.  Ver- 
non, to  Bellefontaine.  The  distance  from  Coshocton  to  Alt.  Vernon  is 
35  miles  ; and  from  this  to  Bellefontaine  about  70  miles.  The  entire 
distance  from  Coshocton  to  Indianapolis,  is  believed  to  be  about  235 
miles.  Now,  we  will  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  question,  whether 
the  opening  of  a line  of  road,  extending  through  this  vast  extent  of 
country,  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions  of  the  world,  is  an  object 
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worth  making  an  effort  to  attain.  In  addition  to  the  extent  of  country 
drained  by  our  former  line  to  Cincinnati,  embracing  on  area  of  5075 
square  miles,  or  3,248,000  acres  of  land,  the  route  from  Coshocton  to 
Indianapolis  would  contain  (within  a strip  25  miles  wide)  an  area  of 
5875  square  miles : and  that  pushed  direct  through  the  great  Central 
Wheat  Region  of  the  West  !* 

And  here  we  might  resume  our  comparison  between  this  great  cen- 
tral route,  and  thoc  of  the  Ohio  & Pennsylvania  Company,  which  cutsi 
the  same  road  in  Crawford,  or  rather  Wyandott  county  (a  new  -county 
cut  off  the  west  end  of  Crawford)  which  we  reach  ai  Bellefontaine  ; and 
how  do  they  reach  Indianapolis  ? But  we  will  spare  you  the  time,  and 
the  President  of  said  Company  die  pain,  of  following  the  comparison 
any  farther  between — “ Rome  and  Mantua!” 

A few  words  on  another  subject,  and  we  will  conclude.  We  allude 
to  the  old  subject  of 

“ .ATTRACTION'.” 

Be  not  startled ! we  do  not  propose  to  treat  it  philosophically,  but 
practically.  In  the  often  quoted  communication,  (and  we  do  not  know 
what  else  to  call  it,  seeing  it  was  not  a report  to  his  Board  of  Directors 
or  to  a meeting  of  his  stockholders,)  President  R.  says,  “ It  follows,  k 
therefore,  that  if  the  arguments  have  any  weight,  as  to  the  influence  of  > 
our  road  upon  the  Lake  trade,  they  apply  with  ten  fold  more  availability 
and  power,  to  all  south  of  the  line  designated  in  our  charier,  they  can- 
not escane  our  attraction .”  And  here,  notwithstanding  our  promise, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  a little  philosophy.  It  is  Professor  Hare,  late 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  that  divides  Reaction  into  two  kinds, 
viz.  attractive  reaction,  or  attraction;  and  repulsive  reaction,  or  repul- 
sion. Thus  it  appears,  attraction  and  repulsion  are  nearer  of  kin,  than 
many  people  suppose.  This  active,  hardy,  working,  calculating,  two 
millions  of  people  we  have  in  Ohio,  have  already  opened  several  ave- 
nues, by  which  to  “ escape”  with  the  products  of  their  industry,  to 
distant,  far  distant  markets.  In  State  street,  or  Wall  street,  when  a 
project  for  a rail  road  is  submitted,  the  first,  perhaps  the  only  quesvion 
asked  is,  what  interest  will  it  pay  us,  for  our  surplus  capital  ll  If  the  an- 
swer is  satisfactory,  the  road  is  built.  In  Ohio,  the  process  of  reasoning 
is  something  like  this  : — what  are  the  amount  and  value  of  our  surplus 
products  ? what  does  it  cost  us  to  get  those  products  io  market  ? what 
per  centage  is  that,  annually,  on  the  value  of  the  products  ? How  far 
will  that  per  centage  go,  towards  constructing  a rail  road?  If  the  an- 
swers to  these  several  questions  are  satisfactory — the  road  is  built. 
Thus,  from  different  views,  we  still  have  the  same  result.  And  he  is 
the  wisest  man,  the  most  useful  to  his  neighbors  and  his  country,  who, 
foreseeing  from  the  greatest  distance  the  most  improbable,  as  well  as 
the  most  certain  results,  from  a combination  of  causes  all  tending  to  the 
same  end,  suggests  and  carries  into  execution  appropriate  and  efficient 


* Bellefontaine  could  be  reached  from  Columbus , at  the  distance  of  50  miles. 
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means,  to  direct  and  control  those  causes  in  such  a manner  as  to  derive 
the  greatest  good  from  their  necessary  action,  looking  rather  to  what 
can,  than  to  what  cannot  be  done. 

We  will  pursue  the  subject  no  farther.  We  fear  that  we  have  already 
drawn  too  heavily  on  your  well  known  kindness  and  forbearance.  The 
subject  has  insensibly  dilated  into  a mo^t  unpardonable  expansion.  No- 
thing but  its  intrinsic  importance  could  justify  us  in  dwelling  so  long 
upon  it:  and  this  is  the  only  plea  we  can  set  up  for  your  indulgence. 
It  is  a question  above  all  private,  all  individual  interests  and  opinions. 
We  wish  so  to  regard  it ; and  so  to  treat  it.  If  any  thing  has  been  said, 
to  excite  enquiry — to  induce  investigation — to  elicit  the  whole  truth — 
we  will  be  satisfied  : and  nothing  else,  we  know,  will  satisfy  you. 

Taking  this  opportunity  of  reiterating  our  sincere  thanks,  lor  the  po- 
lite attentions  received  at  your  hands,  and,  through  you,  to  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Trade,  we  remain  yours,  with  much 
respect. 

JNO.  ANDREWS, 

D.  L.  COLLIER, 

THOMPSON  HANNA, 

E.  M.  STANTON, 

* JAS.  MEANS. 

Steubenville,  Oct.  5,  1848.  COMMITTEE. 

, — 

APPENDIX. 

The  Coal  Trade. — Since  our  letter  went  to  press,  we  have  been  politely  fur- 
nished. by  Mr.  A.  L.  Frazer,  with  the  following  interesting  communication  from 
Dr.  Whippo.  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  Engineer  that  made  the  survey 
and  estimate  of  a part  of  our  route ; and  who  seems  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its 
great  importance,  not  only  as  a means  of  communication  between  the  east  and 
west,  but  as  affording  facilities  for  the  coal  trade. 


New  Castle,  Mercer  county,  Penns.  October  4,  1848.- 

A.  L.  Frazer,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  The  information  which  I promised  to  obtain 
for  you,  in  relation  to  Coal,  has  been  in  my  possession  for  some  time  : and  I have 
not  communicated  it  to  you,  for  itie  reason  that  my  time  has  been  so  much  oc- 
cupied with  business  of  my  own.  Tne  information  alluded  to,  is  principally 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from  a letter  which  I have  received  from  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sharon  coal  mines.  This  will  be  interesting  to  you  : but 
more  so  to  individuals  owning  coal  lauds  along  the  contemplated  Steubenville  & 
Indiana  Rail  Road : 

“ The  cost  of  mining  Coal,  in  our  section  of  country,  will  average  about  forty 
cents  a ton.  This  is  the  sum  paid  to  the  miner.  To  which  must  be  added,  the 
cost  of  timber  for  props,  wear  and  tear  of  waggons,  lumber  for  roads,  superin- 
tendence, &c. ; making  the  whole  cost  of  delivering  a ton  of  Coal  at  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  75  cents  a ton  : about  7 cents  more,  with  our  facilities,  will  deliver  it 
on  canal.  We  sell  there  at  from  $1  37J  to  $1  50  per  ton.  The  distance  from 
Sharon  to  Erie  is  88  miles,  toll  4 mills  per  mile  or  35  cents  2 mills  on  a ton  to 
Erie:  freight,  including  toll,  $1  37J  per  ton.  Selling  price  at  Erie,  $3  00  per 
ton,  which  includes  25  cents  a ton  for  dockage.  Good  timber  being  abundant  in 
our  neighborhood,  we  have  formed  our  road  ot  flatted  sills  8 inches  through, 
tied  together  every  ten  feet  with  3x4  in.  scantling.  On  the  sills  is  spiked  a sawed 


strip  2 in.  by  3 in.  which  forms  the  rail.  Where  a rvooden  rail  is  used,  red  beech 
or  sugar  tree  forms  the  best.  The  first  two  years  we  were  in  the  business,  we  , 
used  a wooden  rail ; but  as  our  road  is  short,  viz.  1 600  feet,  we  have  thought  it 
best,  to  save  the  trouble  of  repairs,  to  put  on  an  iron  plate,  half  in.  by  1 1-2  in. — 1 
With  four  men,  two  at  each  end,  we  have  delivered  150  tons,  or  4500  bushels, 
a day  ; and  by  increasing  our  force,  we  could  double  the  quantity.  These  men 
weigh  the  coal  and  assist  in  loading  the  boats,  and  one  at  each  end  keeps  the  ac- 
counts. We  use  a wire  rope  7-8  in.  diam. ; it  cost  about  25  cents  a foot,  and 
weighs  1 lb.  to  the  foot,  and  is  far  preferable  to  either  hemp  rope  or  chain  for  the 
purpose.  Our  road  has  a descent  of  1 in  10.  its  width  of  track  is  4 feet,  and  we 
let  down  2 cars  at  a time. — Our  coal  vein  will  average  four  feet  in  thickness,  un- 
dulates very  much,  which  makes  it  more  expensive  to  mine  than  the  veins  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh.  1 am  aware  that  the  coal  veins  in  the  part  of  the 
country  you  speak  of,  are  much  thicker  and  more  easily  worked  ; and  I should 
think  an  outlet  to  market  is  all  that  is  wanted,  to  make  them  of  considerable 
value.  Some  other  rail  roads,  without  inclined  plane,  have  been  lately  made  in 
our  vicinity,  at  a cost  of  from  $800  to  $1000  per  mile,  formed  by  cross  ties  3 ft. 
apart,  made  of  split  timber  about  6 in.  through,  notched  to  receive  a sawed  rail 
4 in.  x6  in.  or  5x7  fastened  by  wedges  2 in.  thick,  1 foot  long,  and  2 in.  at  one 
end  and  1^  in.  at  the  other,  which  answer  a good  purpose. ” 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  whole  cost  of  mining  Coal, 
at  the  Sharon  mines,  including  delivery  at  the  canal,  is  82  cents  per  ton  : that 
the  selling  price,  at  the  depot,  is  from  $1  37  to  $1  50  per  ton : thus  making 
the  clear  profit  from  55  to  68  cents  per  ton.  The  amount  delivered  per  day, fit 
seems,  is  150  tons ; and  the  clear  profit,  upon  the  business,  from  $82  50  to  $10^ 
for  each  day.  This  is  no  ideal  matter,  but  sober  reality  ; and  will  be  highly  inter® 
esting,  not  only  to  owners  of  Coal  lands,  but  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  tl"™ 
completion  of  the  work,  or  who  may  wish  to  make  investments  in  the  stock; 
for  all  will  see  that,  out  of  this  Coal  trade  an  extensive  business  will  grow,  highly 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  the  road.  ’ CHA;S.  T.  WHIPPO. 

Profits  of  the  road. — We  have  made  no  estimate  of  the  probable  profit  that 
would  accrue  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  road.  To  do  this  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  give  it  much  importance,  we  must  first  obtain  correct  data  as  to  its  ac- 
tual cost.  ' But,  making  the  most  liberal  allowances  on  this  point,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  road  would  pay  as  great,  if  not  greater  profit  on  the  cost 
of  construction,  than  any  rail  road  in  the  United  States. 

The  net  profit  realized  on  the  Little  Miami  road — before  it  formed  a junction  with 
the  lake — was  8 per  cent  per  annum.  The  net  profit  on  the  Mansfield  and  San- 
dusky City  road  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  last,  amounted  to  9 6-7  per 
cent,  on  the  capital,  exclusive  of  interest  paid  on  the  debt  of  the  company.  This 
road,  it  will  be  observed,  as  yet  connects  no  great  commercial  points,  but  derives 
its  whole  business  from  the  surplus  products  and  the  travel  attracted  from  the 
country  traversed.  The  profits  of  the  Madison  and  Indianapolis  rail  road  are 
known  to  be  very  large,  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  connects  an 
inland  town,  much  smaller  than  the  capitol  of  Ohio,  with  Madison  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  amount  of  travel  derived  from  neither  terminus,  as  such,  can  be  very 
great.  Its  great  dependence  is  on  the  produce  and  travel  of  the  country  traversed. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered,  not  only  that  our  route  traverses  a country  equally 
rich  in  agricultural  products,  (the  great  staple  being  wheat)  that  it  has  been  much 
longer  settled,  is  more  densely  peopled  and  extensively  cultivated  than  that  tra- 
versed by  either  of  these;  but  that  it  connects  Cincinnati  immediately  and  Indi- 
anapolis ultimately  with  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia ; that  it  also  passes  from 
the  great  coal  region  of  the  west  into  a vast  territory  without  this  invaluable  min- 
eral ; that  it  traverses  one  of  the  richest  beds  ol  iron  ore  known  in  the  country 
which  is  already  extensively  worked ; when  these  facts,  we  say,  are  duly  con- 
sidered. what  doubt  can  there  be  on  the  question  of  profits. 


